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discussion, even with the aid of marginal dates. Passing mention, 
finally, of personages like Aurispa, Aphra Behn and Chaha Dingaan, 
would seem to suggest less of a desirability on the reader's part of 
" looking them up" than of a possible fear on the author's part lest 
he might omit something. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, nevertheless, Professor Abbott has 
written what is probably the best general history of European civiliza- 
tion, within the period chosen, which has appeared as yet in English. 
It aims to establish a new and rightful standard for the composition of 
historical manuals, in that it makes life and thought and not politics 
and war, the theme of major interest. It excels all previous works 
that have borne the same title or have purported to treat the subject 
it represents. Fundamentally, however, it does not deal with the 
" expansion of Europe." 

William R. Shepherd. 

A History of British Socialism. By M. BEER. Volume I. 
London, G. Bell and Sons, Ltd., 1919. — xxi, 361 pp. 

An age that is as fertile in socialistic theorizing and experiment as 
our own cannot afford to be uninterested in the history of socialistic 
thought. Mr. Max Beer, in the first volume of his History of British 
Socialism, recounts a very important part of this history. He traces 
the development of communistic and socialistic opinion and argument 
in England from " earliest times " to the thirties of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, leaving for a second volume, soon to be published, the continua- 
tion of the story to the early years of the twentieth. The work is based 
upon the author's Geschichte des Sozialismus in England, which was 
published in 1912. 

In the first part of the volume Mr. Beer deals with English commu- 
nistic thought in the pre- industrial era. Having long failed to give 
the industrial revolution its due we are now in some danger of running 
to the opposite extreme and viewing everything before the days of 
Arkwright and Watt as archaic. Wycliffe and John Ball, Sir Thomas 
More and Gerrard Winstanley are far enough removed from the smoke 
and roar of modern industry, but they have this in common with the 
modern socialist: they were protesting, all and several, against the 
evils of private property and individualistic economy. In the second 
and longer part of the volume Mr. Beer expounds modern English 
socialistic thought as it developed under stress of the transformation of 
industry that began in the last half of the eighteenth century. 
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More than thirty years ago an Austrian jurist, Dr. Anton Menger, 
traced the historical development of the central economic tenet of 
modern proletarian socialism, the right of the worker to the whole pro- 
duce of his labor, in a work entitled Das Recht au/ den Vollen Arbeits- 
ertrag in Geschichtlicher Darstellung. He argued that there were 
brave men before Agamemnon and held that the doctrines of Marx 
were based upon the writings of a group of earlier English thinkers, to 
three of whom, Godwin, Charles Hall and William Thompson, he de- 
voted separate sections of his book. Godwin he regarded as the first 
scientific socialist of modern times, and from Thompson he asserted 
that the later French and German socialists had derived their opinions. 
In fact Menger went near to accusing Marx of plagiarism. In 1889 
his book was published in English translation with an introduction by 
Professor H. S. Foxwell, which analyzed the thought of the early Eng- 
lish socialists : Godwin, Charles Hall, William Thompson, John Gray, 
Thomas Hodgskin and John Francis Bray. Foxwell agreed fully with 
Menger, whose book, he said, " conclusively proves that all the fun- 
damental ideas of modern revolutionary socialism, and especially of the 
Marxian socialism , can be definitely traced to English sources. ' ' The 
reason why the English socialist pioneers had been neglected and for- 
gotten in England, he said, was because English economists after Ri- 
cardo devoted themselves largely to " sterile logomachy and academic 
hair-splitting" and because the early, home-bred English socialism 
declined rapidly after the middle of the century. The later socialist 
movement in England dating from the eighties was exotic and inspired 
by Marx and Lassalle and Henry George. " It seemed to have alto- 
gether lost touch with the parent school of Thompson and his contem- 
pories." It was Foxwell who revived for English economists the 
writings of the early English socialists. But Mr. R. H. Tawney, who 
contributes an introduction to Mr. Beer's work, is in error when he says 
that no other adequate exposition of their writings has appeared in 
English. Miss Esther Lowenthal's Ricardian Socialists, published in 
1911, contains a detailed analysis of the theories of Thompson, Gray, 
Hodgskin and Bray. 

Mr. Beer places these and other early English critics of capitalistic 
industry in their historical setting and makes clear their place in the 
development of socialistic thought. He shows the influence upon them 
of Owen and Ricardo and their relation to the Chartist movement and 
the syndicalist trade-unionism that followed the reform of 1832. The 
story of the labor movement immediately after the Reform Act, when 
class warfare was the order of the day and the merits of the " general 
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strike " were diligently canvassed, sounds strangely modern. In view 
of current interest in soviet theories the following extract taken by Mr. 
Beer from an issue of The Crisis, a. proletarian organ, in 1834 deserves 
to be quoted : 

We have never yet had a House of Commons. The only House of Com- 
mons is a House of Trades, and that is only just beginning to be formed. 
We shall have a new set of boroughs when the unions are organized : every 
trade shall be a borough, and every trade shall have a council of represen- 
tatives to conducts its affairs. 

Perhaps Mr. Beer is right in saying, " The English intellect, from its 
sheer recklessness, is essentially revolutionary . . . when the dynamic 
forces of society are vehemently asserting themselves, the English are 
apt to throw their mental ballast overboard and take the lead in revo- 
lutionary thought and action." 

R. L. Schuyler. 

From Pericles to Philip. By T. R. GLOVER. New York. The 
Macmillan Company, 1917. — xi, 405 pp. 

The title of this volume indicates at once what the author had in 
mind in writing it. Pericles stands for everyone as the personification 
of Athens at the height of its glory as a republic from a political point 
of view, as a school of all Hellas from an intellectual point of view, as 
the cynosure of all eyes and the model for all from an artistic and liter- 
ary point of view. Philip, on the other hand , represents a larger Hellas, 
no longer a city-state but a nation, with political hegemony exercised 
by a national monarchy. The author has done well in choosing as his 
period that which nine out of ten people have in mind when they think 
of Greece or the Greeks. 

There is no doubt that this period has been treated before by com- 
petent scholars ; both Dr. Glover's text and notes make ample acknowl- 
edgment of the work and the views of previous writers. The author 
does not adopt an unduly critical attitude. He comes upon the field 
frankly as an earnest — and certainly a doughty — champion of things 
Greek and contributes his meed of assistance to his fellow students, not 
as a pleading advocate but as a fighting scholar. 

Four chapters, one third of the book, are devoted to Herodotus, 
Thucydides and Xenophon, the three historians of the period. Pro- 
fessor J. B. Bury's Ancient Greek Historians seemed at the time of its 
publication to be the last word on its subject. But Dr. Glover has so 
ingeniously intertwined what the historians have to say for themselves 



